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”’ Listening Comprehension skill difficulties as perceived by Ist Year 
EFL Female Students at Arar College of Education” 
Abstract: 


The present study aims at investigating listening Comprehension skill 
difficulties as perceived by Ist Year EFL Female Saidents at Arar College of 
Education .Subjects of the study consisted of 96 Ist year EFL students at 
Arar College of Education T he problem of the study is stated in the 
question:" What are the difficulties of Listening Comprehension as 
perceived by Ist year female students at Arar Collee of Education ?A 
questionnaire is built to identify listening skill difficulties encounter Ist year 
students, and Likert four point scale is employed. The following statistical 
Methods are used, frequencies , percentages, Arithmetic means ,standard 
deviations, and Alpha Cronbach .Results show that there are difficulties 
related to the following , teacher's techniques of teaching in teaching 
Listening skill , English sound system, English words meaning, memory and 
attention, topic of the lecture , learner's strategies of learning, the listened 
text, tasks & activities of listening, listener, the environment surrounding the 
listener, and the emotional and psychological side of the listener .The 
recommendations of this study included the need to pay more attention to 
teaching listening, not to testing it, More attention should be devoted to 
develop listening comprehension skills. Teachers should adopt and select 
listening activities and techniques relevant to the students needs and 
characteristics. 
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Introduction 

English language is a means of communication; as it enables 
people to communicate with each other. It is the language of 
computer, the language of medicine and treatment ,business ,trade, 
policy , navigation, tourism , travel, and the Language of education in 
many universities and institutes all over the world. 


Listening skill is one of the most important aspects of 
communication process . Lee (1986) points out that an effective 
listener was a more effective language learner and user .Different 
researches refer to the importance of listening in both communication 
and language learning Mee (1990) indicates that listening is 
important because the ability to understand what others say is 
essential to communicative interaction ,he adds that listening is of a 
great importance to learning in general and to language learning in 
particular. Lingren (1997) and Devito (2004) mention that listening 
is a vital and necessary skill needed for :" (1) creating and 
maintaining relationships ,(2) parenting children effectively ,(3) 
learning and acquiring information (4) working together and making 
effective decisions on the job , and (5) influencing the attitudes and 
behaviors of others". Byrnes ( 1984 ) assures that listening plays an 
important role in building students understanding which is crucial to 
develop other language skills ,e.g. speaking, reading, and writing. 


Language learning depends a great deal on listening which 
supplies the aural input that acts as the basis for language learning. 
Pekin, Altay and Baytan (2006)) claim that listening is the first 
language skill that students have to master. They maintain that this 
skill plays a long-life 


role in the process of learning and is essential to communication 
and productive participation in life; and if students are good 
listeners, they will be able to participate more effectively in 
communication. Ross (2006) also claims that students with good 
listening comprehension skills are better able to participate effectively 
in class. In spite of the role of listening in communication and 
language learning as a whole it is considered one of the most 
neglected skills in language teaching ; it has received less attention in 
language teaching than have the other three skills as revealed by Mee 
(1990) , Loffredo-Roca(1997), Enger (1998) , Burrows (1999) . In this 
aspect ,Abdel Latif (2002:1) mentions that listening as an essential 
skill does not employ a central place in TEFL, and that little is 
offered in terms of methodology or practical applications for helping 
students develop their listening skills. 
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Hamada ( 1990 ) indicates that listening comprehension skills have 
been neglected , in spite of the vital role which it plays in language 
learning and teaching process. Abo Essa ( 2005 ) assures that 
listening is, completely a neglected skill. It does not attract any 
attention from course designers curriculum developers and teachers. 
Lately when more attention has been given to listening 
comprehension , different techniques and strategies have been used 
for teaching listening and improving listening skills such as: (1) using 
new technology ,(2) using metacognitive strategies, (3) having 
students listen to some authentic materials and then do simple 
tasks,(4) providing visual and written support during listening ,and 
providing positive feedback , as indicate by Sheerin, and Strother 
(1987), Willetts (1992) and Sadow (2000). 


Eastman (1987) describes listening as the most difficult of the four 
skills the beginner of a foreign language have to develop. Belasco 
(1965) added that listening comprehension have been called the "most 
underestimated and least understood aspect of foreign language 
learning". 


According to Lee (1986), a listener is actively engaged in the 
process of constructing a message and how accurate his perception or 
understanding of the message depends on the knowledge of the 
language as well as knowledge of the world. Listening is not merely 
receptive because in real life situations, people rarely listen to a 
spoken text for its own sake. They usually have specific objectives for 
listening. 


Thompson & Rubin,( 1996, p. 331) consider listening as an active 
process in which listeners select and interpret information that comes 
from auditory and visual clues in order to define what is going on and 
what the speakers are trying to express. 


Underwood (1989) points out that students whose culture and 
education include a strong storytelling and oral communication 
tradition are generally " better " at listening comprehension than 
those from a reading and book-based cultural and educational 
background. Moreover, learners whose native language possess the 
stress and intonation features similar to those of English are likely to 
have less trouble than the learners whose LI is based on different 
rhythms and tones. 


statement of the Problem 

Communication competence includes four main activities: 
speaking, listening, reading, and writing .The most needed ability in 
everyday communication is the skill of listening. The ability to follow 
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a speaker in a foreign language and respond appropriately needs to 
be taught like all other language skills. English listening skill have 
been seen as an important prerequisite to other language skills in 
English learning 


The researcher has noticed From her experience of teaching EFL 
listening skills, that most of the students who enroll in the English 
Department of Northern Border University have serious deficiencies 
in listening comprehension. 


On surveying reasons of such deficiencies, students state that they 
suffer from difficulties of manipulating the skill of listening such as, 
accent pronunciation, speech rate, unfamiliar topic and vocabulary ,a 
problem which consequently affects other communicative skills and 
abilities of speaking, reading ,and writing since they are all 
integrative . | For the above-mentioned reasons , the researcher 
attempted thecurrent study to investigate the difficulties of Listening 
Comprehension as perceived by EFL students. 

Questions of the Study: 

The present study attempts to answer the following main 
question:What are the difficulties of Listening Comprehension as 
perceived by Ist year female students at College of Education ? 
Purpose of the study 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the difficulties of 
listening Comprehension skill that face first year students of English 
Department at College of Education. 

Significance of the Study 
This study is significant because: 
e It enhances EFL students' awareness of the importance of 
listening Comprehension in EFL. 
e It provides the English teachers with a sample of teaching 
listening skill techniques . 
e It provides guidelines upon which other remedial programs can 
be constructed for developing EFL students' listening skills. 
e It will draw the attention of other researchers to the field of 
teaching and learning listening Comprehension skill. 
Limitations of the Study: 

This study is limited to Ist year students of English department at 
Girls College of Education. 

Definition of Terms: 
Listening Comprehension: 

It is defined as an active and complex process which requires 
learners to receive sounds , attends to relevant sounds , assign 
meaning and store the message for later use ( Speer ; 2002:112 ). 
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Devito ( 2004 ) views listening as an active process of receiving , 
understanding , remembering , evaluating , and responding to 
communicative discourses. 


Thus , listening can be defined in the present study as an active 
process , in which the person can make sense of what another person 
is saying. 

Skill 

Cottrell (1999, 21)defines skill as a performance and the ability to 
learn well and whenever we want. It is an activity the learner will 
develop through the exercise of an activity supported by the feedback. 
All the skill of the skills consists of smaller sub-skills, and deficiencies 
in any of the sub-skills affect the quality of overall performance. 


It is defined in this study as the ability to perform an activity 
related to the skill and mastery of the efficiency of the listening. 
Theoretical Framework: 

Listening Skill 

Listening comprehension skill is not merely a process of 
decoding language, but an active process of inference and hypothesis 
building. During this process, receptive, constructive, and 
interpretative aspects of cognition are utilized in both first language 
and second language settings (Rost, 2005). Listeners do not passively 
absorb the words, but actively attempt to grasp the facts and feelings 
in what they are hearing by attending to what the speaker says, to how 
the speaker says it, and the context in which the message is delivered 
(Purdy, 1997). It is a process in which the listener must discriminate 
between sounds, understand vocabulary and grammatical structures, 
interpret stress and intonation, retain what was gathered in all of the 
above and interpret it within the immediate as well as the larger 
socio-cultural context of the utterance (Vandergrift, 1999). 


Listening comprehension skill can not be considered passive since 
comprehension is a key factor in it. In their book "listening", 
Anderson and Lynch (1988) argue that listening is neither passive nor 
receptive as it involves more than language. Successful listener plays 
an active role in the process(p.6)." Understanding is not something 
that happens because of what a speaker says: the listener has a 
crucial part to play in the process, by activating various types of 
knowledge, and by applying what he knows to what he hears and 
trying to understand what the speaker means. ". 

Nature of Listening Skill 

Rivers (1980) has discussed the nature of the listening 
comprehension skill. In order to comprehend a spoken message, 
Rivers explains, listeners take the 'raw materials' of words, their 
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arrangements, and the rise and fall of the voice, and from these 
materials listeners create a 'significance;. This significance the 
listener creates is in his own mind only not even in the mind of the 
speaker. There is 'meaning' in what the speaker produces which is 
called ‘speaker's meaning' but significance is in the mind of the 
listeners. This significance, as Rivers states, is dependent on three 
factors:"(1) There is the linguistic information that is extracted from 
the sound signal i.e. what listeners perceive aurally of sounds, words 
and their arrangement in utterances, for what the listeners perceive is 
not necessarily what was emitted by the speakers.(2) The situational 
context of the utterance affects what listeners perceive to be the 
relationship between what they have heard and has been said, and 
also their expectations of what will follow.(3) The comprehended 
message is dependent on what the listeners perceive to be the 
intentions of the speaker". (p.35). 


When comprehending oral message, then, listeners are not just 
extracting linguistic information but are selecting and matching what 
have been selected against probable messages that they are 
anticipating. Thus, the listening comprehension skill is far from being 
a receptive skill. Listening comprehension is also stressed as an 
active process involving two levels of comprehension. They are 
referred to as the 'top-down' and the 'bottom-up' levels (Widdowson 
1983, Anderson and Lynch 1988, and Nunan 1989) . The listener 
follows the top-down level of comprehension when he/she focuses on 
specific information and relates it to existing knowledge. The bottom- 
up level requires the listener to focus only on recognition of 
grammatical and syntactic patterns of spoken language. Reliance only 
on the bottom-up level of processing does not enable the listener to 
build up his/her inferences, predictions, guesses, interpretations or to 
use prior knowledge related to the listening situation. Therefore 
building up listening comprehension skill is based on the top-down 
level which depends on the listener's effective use of the world 
knowledge i.e. schemata script. Schemata script is known as listener's 
previous knowledge, experiences relevant to the natural situations i.e. 
going to a restaurant, a bank, the dentist, or checking out library 
books (Rost 1990, Murphy (1991),Anderson and Lynch(1988) and 
others). 


According to Mee (1990), listening is a complex process which 
involves two basic levels: recognition and selection. When the 
learners is first confronted with a foreign language, he/she hears only 
a barrage of meaningless noise. Gradually after exposure to the 
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language, the learner recognizes the elements and patterns like 
phonemes, intonation, words and phrases. When the learner is able to 
recognize the phonological, syntactic and semantic codes of the 
language automatically, the learner has reached the level of 
recognition. Next, the learner sifts out the message bearing units for 
retention and comprehension without conscious attention to 
individual components. This is the level of selection. 


From another perspective, Grognet and Van-Duzer (2002) point 
out that listening is an active process of selecting and interpreting 
information from auditory and visual clues. As an active process, 
Van-Duzer (1997) indicates that listening involves some basic 
processes which do not necessarily occur sequentially; they may 
occur simultaneously, in rapid succession, or backward and forward 
as needed. He adds that each of these processes influences the 
techniques and activities a teacher might choose to incorporate into 
instruction in order to assist learners in learning to listen as well as 
listening to learn. Then, he explains that during these processes, the 
listener: 

e determines a reason for listening. 

e takes the raw speech and deposits an image of it in short-term 
memory. 

e attempts to organize the information by identifying the type of 
speech event (conversation, lecture, radio) and the function of the 
message (persuade, inform, request). 

e predicts information expected to be included in the message. 
recalls background information expected to be included in the 
message. 
assigns a meaning to the message. 
checks that the message has been understood. 
determines the information to be held in long-term memory. 
deletes the original form of the message that has been received 
into short-term memory. 


In addition to the previous processes, Miller (2002) describes 
listening , in another way, as a process that involves five steps: 

e Receiving which is the act of hearing sounds; the physical act of 
hearing. 

e Selecting and deciding which sounds to direct attention. 

e Interpreting and decoding the message. 

e Understanding and placing the received meaning into own 
experience. 

e Evaluating and responding. 
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Other researchers have revealed that listening has a great 
importance to learning English language. One of those researchers is 
Nation (1985) who expresses this importance clearly saying that: 
"Listening is the way of learning the language. It gives the learner 
information from which to build up the knowledge necessary for using 
the language. When this knowledge necessary for suing the language. 
When this knowledge is built up, the learner can being to speak. The 
listening-only period is a time of observation and learning which 
provides the basis for the other language skills." (p. 17) 


Furthermore, Al-Khuli (2000:58), Hyslop and Tone (1988), and 
Mee (1990) support the previous view explaining that listening 
provides the foundation for learning, for all aspects of language and 
cognitive development, and it plays a life-long role in the process of 
learning and communication essential to productive participation in 
life. Moreover, Al-Khuli (2000: 58) adds that unless the learner hears 
accurately and understands correctly, he/she will not be able to 
respond adequately. In this respect, Smith, Finn and Dowdy (1993: 
142) explain that any deficit in this important skill means a significant 
reduction in the cognitive ability of the student to process incoming 
information. 


In foreign language teaching and learning, listening skill has 
attracted the least attention of the four skills when the amount of 
research done in all four skills and the curricula of most foreign 
language programs are considered (Call, 1985). 


Researchers used to regard listening as a passive skill but since the 
80's it has been accepted as an active skill. Listening had often been 
considered something which could just be picked up by learners. 
Thus, teachers saw little need for developing a specific research 
agenda to teach listening. 


Listening is a highly refined skill which includes a number of 
different cognitive and affective mechanism. It is not only the process 
of a unidirectional receiving of audible sounds but also a 
psychomotor process of receiving sound waves through the ear and 
transmitting nerve impulses to the brain, and an interactive process as 
the brain acts on the impulses (Brown, 2001). Some essential features 
of the listening process can be listed as follows: 

e Listening is an interpretive process through which listeners 
generate internal texts which commonly differ from what they 
hear in unexpected ways (Murphy, 1985). The listener, therefore, 
has to put all his energy to communicate with the text. 
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e Listening is an active process where the listener makes use of the 
necessary strategies which will lead him to the meaning. The 
teacher's role is to show paths to effective listening by training 
the students on these skills. 
e Listening is usually an interactive process. The listener does not 
always just listen, but he also responds to the speaker or asks 
questions for clarification. 
Description of Listening Skill 

Listening means the ability to identify and understand what the 
others say (Saricoban, 1999, p.1).In addition, Beatty (1999) believes 
that listening is an intellectual as well as moral skill where the good 
listener pays adequate amount of attention to comprehend the 
message in order to interact effectively with the speaker. 


The word listen is derived from the Middle English word listen, 
which originated from Old English hlysnan (hlud-loud), and simply 
referred to paying attention to sound. In present day literature, 
listening contained a more sophisticated definition: listening is an in- 
depth process and is beyond hearing. Webster (2003) defined listening 
as to make a conscious decision to hear. Burley-Allen (1995) defined 
listening as one of the four parts (reading, writing, speaking, 
listening) . 


The International Listening Association (1995) defined listening as 
"the process of receiving, constructing meaning from, and responding 
to spoken and/or nonverbal messages". Burley-Allen (1995) argued 
that listening is a process, entailing a sophisticated mental model 
which requires energy and discipline. Bakhtin (1998) believed that 
every word in a conversation is a response to another word. Listeners 
must prepare to respond to what they hear. He further believed when 
the listener perceives and understands the meaning of speech, the 
listener takes an active responsive attitude towards it. Simultaneously, 
the speaker expects some kind of response such as agreement, 
sympathy, criticism, etc. (Shotter, 1993; Tate, 2001). 


Richards (1992) defined listening comprehension in learning 
English language as involving individual linguistic units (e.g. 
phonemes, words, grammatical structures, background knowledge), 
linguistic and cognitive skills, strategies and expectations that the 
listener use in decode what is presented in the topic and situation 
based discourses in the context. 


Listening ability is the basis for acquiring "comprehensible input" 
for the follow-up speaking out-put (Qi, 1997). This requires the 
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listener to not only understand what is being said, but also to select 
the important, relevant information and reduce it to a form that can 
be taken down quickly in writing and remain understandable for 
intake later. As the result, the mastery of listening ability is crucial for 
our EFL learners, and they should play an active role in activities and 
focused tasks. 


According to Goss (1982), listening comprehension is a process in 
which the listener constructs a meaning out of the information 
provided by the speaker. 


Underwood (1989) defines listening as "the activity of paying 
attention to and trying to get meaning from something we hear" (p.1) 
Purdy (1997) expanded the definition as "the active and dynamic 
process of attending, perceiving, interpreting, remembering, and 
responding to the expressed (verbal and nonverbal), needs concerns, 
and information offered by other human beings" (p.8) Rost (2002), 
classed definition of listening into four board areas. Listening can 
involve simply receiving what the speaker is saying. Listening can be 
the building up of understanding and interpretation from what the 
speaker says. Listening can involve interaction and negotiation with 
the speaker. Listening can involve empathy with and deep 
understanding of the speaker or the context. According to Howatt and 
Dakin (1974), listening is the ability to identify and understand what 
others are saying. This process involves understanding a speaker's 
accent or pronunciation, the speaker's grammar and vocabulary, and 
comprehension of meaning. An able listener is capable of doing these 
four things simultaneously. Thomlison's (1984) definition of listening 
includes "active listening," which goes beyond comprehending as 
understanding the message content, to comprehension as an act of 
empathetic understanding of the speaker. Furthermore, Gordon 
(1985) argues that empathy is essential to listening and contends that 
it is more than a polite attempt to identify as speaker's perspectives. 
Rather more importantly, empathetic understanding expands to 
"egocentric prosocial behavior". Thus, the listener altruistically 
acknowledges concern for the speaker's welfare and interests. Ronald 
and Roskelly (1985) define listening as an active process requiring the 
same skills of prediction, hypothesizing, checking, revising, and 
generalizing that writing and reading demand; and these authors 
present specific exercises to make students active listeners who are 
aware of the "inner voice" one hears when writing. 
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Since listening is, according to Wang Shouyuan (2003) the most 
important component in the five aspects of overall English 
competence he suggests as listening, speaking, reading writing and 
translation, it deserves particular attention. Educators must actively 
explore the nature and process of listening comprehension and study 
the theory and methodology of listening comprehension in order to 
improve listening teaching outcomes and make students recognize that 
listening comprehension is the crucial aspect of English learning. 


Coakely (1985) tends to define listening skill as the opposites of 
negative attitudes. She discusses one common negative listening 
attitude as self-centeredness-as opposed to being "other-oriented," 
with a genuine interest in others that leads to acknowledging another 
person's comments by asking open-ended questions. Disrespect, 
another negative listening attitude, is shown by sending "superiority" 
signals and/or by interrupting. 

The Importance of Listening Comprehension Skill 

It is well known that listening comprehension plays a key role in 
foreign language teaching, (Brown, 1986, Anderson and Lynch, 1988; 
Brown,1989; Phillips, Rost, 1990; 1993; Shorrocks, 1994 
Grabielatos, 1995). Listening is assuming a more and more important 
place in foreign language teaching and learning process. Rost (2002) 
defines listening as having a receptive, constructive, collaborative and 
transformative orientation. The listener, in this view, not only receives 
what the speaker says, but also goes through a process of constructing 
a meaning, negotiates this with the speaker and through personal 
involvement transforms what is heard. The importance of listening 
cannot be underestimated and it may well be the most important skill 
involved in the learning of foreign languages. Listening comes before 
speaking, for the child listens for an extended period of time and then 
begins to speak. Nothing can justify teachers slighting or even 
ignoring the students' complaint about the difficulty of listening 
comprehension. But the listening skill is the only one over which 
learners have little or no control; one can read, speak, and write at 
one's own pace, level of vocabulary and syntax, but you have to listen 
or someone else's pace, level of vocabulary and syntax. The process of 
hearing, identifying, understanding and interpreting spoken 
languages is the first step of successful communication (Lewis, 2000). 


However, a common phenomenon is that some college students, 
who have learned English for at least six or ten years and passed 
College English Test of Band 4 or Band 6 for non-English majors, are 
still incompetent in communicating with native English speakers. 
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There are a number of reasons why listening is important for first- 
and foreign-language learners, Firstly, listening is an essential 
prerequisite for oral communication to take place (Benson & Hijett, 
1980). Secondly, it often influences the development of reading and 
writing (Scarcella & Oxford, 1992), and helps to enlarge students' 
vocabulary (Rubin, 1982). Thirdly, it plays a central role in academic 
success because the lecture remains the most widely used method for 
instruction at all levels (Dunkel, 1991; Powers, 1985). 


Underwood (1989) discusses the importance of listening and how 
English learners needed to listen to English in different situations and 
for different purposes in their real life, depending on varied 
situations. Pierce (1998) stated that listening as an interactive, not 
passive process, that the students need to reply much effort and 
practice. He explained that listening involves actively perceiving and 
constructing from a stream of sound. In order to do well in listening 
the listeners must have interactive process, which requires learners to 
have adequate knowledge of the language to decode the message, and 
the ability to apply different strategies. 


Listening is not only a process of receiving audio stimuli, but also 
a complex interaction of different cognitive and affective mechanisms. 
The central role of listening comprehension in the second or foreign 
language acquisition process is now largely accepted (Kang, 1997), 
and listening plays an extremely important role in the development of 
speaking abilities, usually during the communication, one person 
speaks and the other attends by means of the listening process. During 
interaction, everyone plays the double role of a listener and a 
speaker. According to Mendelssohn and Rubin (1995), "While 
listening, learners must comprehend the text by retaining information 
in memory, integrate it with what follows, and continually adjust their 
understanding of what they hear in the light of prior knowledge and 
of incoming information" (p.35). One cannot respond properly if s/he 
cannot understand what is said. So, listening is closely related with 
speaking and is the basic mechanism through which the rules of 
language are internalized. 


Richard (1983) and Brown (1994) claim that the processes of 
listening comprehension are as follows: (a) the hearers process "raw 
speech" and keep the image in the short-term memory, (b) the hearers 
determine what type of speech they are processing, (c) the hearers 
infer the purpose of the speaker, (d) the hearers recall prior 
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knowledge which is related to the new content and the particular 
subject matter, (e) the hearers give semantic interpretations to the 
utterance, (f) the hearers assign an intended meaning to the utterance, 
(g) the hearers decide whether delete the form in which the 
information is originally received. 


A large number of studies verify the importance of listening. 
Mendelsohn (1983) defines listening comprehension as the ability to 
hear, understand, and communicate the purpose of the messages. 
Murphy (1991) identifies listening comprehension as an interactive 
and interpretive process; listeners did not just passively receive the 
information but dynamically construct the meanings. Vandergrift 
(1996) states that listening comprehension has been considered a vital 
role in language development. According to Byrnes (1984), listening 
is a basic competence of internalizing the language message 
presented by the speakers; listening is a complex and active process 
of listeners' mental activity when they are receiving the message from 
the speakers. Feyten (1991) claim that listening is a necessary 
language skill to diagnose and predict learners' language 
achievement. 


Recent researches demonstrate the critical role of meaningful 
language input in language learning (Dunkel, 1991; Feyten, 1991). As 
listening is a receptive skill, language learners have the opportunities 
to acquire language input. Therefore, listening comprehension plays a 
key role in facilitating language learning. 


Byrnes (1984) emphasizes the importance of listening by pointing 
out that "listening comprehension precedes production in all cases of 
language learning, and there can be no production unless linguistic 
input was provided and became comprehensible intake for a listener" 
(p.318). Also, listening is the first language skill developed; it comes 
before speaking, reading, and writing (Lundsteen, 1979, Devine, 1982, 
Wolvin & Coakley, 1988). According to Devine (1982), listening is the 
primary means by which incoming ideas and information are 
absorbed. 

The Characteristics of Listening skill 


The characteristics of listening were studied by Wilkinson, Stratta 
and Dudley (1974); Brubridge (1986), and Nicholas (1988). 
Brubridge (1986:7) list six characteristics of listening and their 
implications for teaching listening. 
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e Spoken language is different from written language. Spoken 
language is not organized, does not consist of complete sentence 
and is full of interruptions, hesitations and repetition and does 
not necessarily contain a lot of information. Hence students 
should be exposed to authentic speech instead of artificial 
dialogue or written speech which is read. 

e The listener is usually helped by visual information which 
facilitates understanding. We can see the speaker and his 
expressions. Therefore, a lot of visuals (slides, maps, photographs 
etc) should be used or native speaker should be invited to class. 

e Listeners would have "expectation" about how a conversation 
might go, what they are going to hear and what their interlocutor 
is going to say. The implication is that there should be pre - 
listening activities to prepare students for what they will hear. 

e Listeners have contextual knowledge about the speaker and the 
situation. Thus, pre-listening activities should ensure that 
students are privy to contextual knowledge. 

e People listen for a purpose and they have a specific reason for 
listening. Hence it is vital that students are asked to listen for 
something during their While-listening exercises. 

e Often spoken language is simply for social interaction and not for 
exchange for ideas or information. Therefore students should not 
be asked to listen for facts all the time. Students should be 
encouraged to listen for gestures, attitudes and feelings too. 


Besides the above characteristics listed, Brown & Yule (1983), and 
Sheering (1987) point out that listening comprehension is not a "100 
percent". Students should therefore be trained to operate with partial 
reasonable interpretations of what they are listening and not be 
expected to process every word Brown and Yule (1983). 

Types of Listening 

Studies have been done on various kinds or types of listening In 
her work, Tate (2001) briefly describes four types of listening as put 
forth by Purdy (1997). First, comprehensive listening is when one 
listens for an understanding or the message. Second, critical listening 
occurs when one wants to make an intelligent response to persuasive 
message. Third, therapeutic listening is a non-judgmental way of 
listening with the interests of the speaker in mind. Finally, 
appreciative listening is relaxing method in which the message is 
enjoyed for its own sake. In addition, Kratz and Kratz (1995), 
described five types of listening. 
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Social Contact : Listening to Bond; 2) Entertainment: Listening to 


Appreciate; 3) Information: Listening to Learn; 4) persuasion: 
Listening to Decide; and 5) Catharis: Listening to Enable. 


Listening to Bond simply refers to the communication that occurs 
to build relationships with friends and family. For example, "How 
are you today?" is used to build a relationship bond as opposed 
to hearing about the person's medical history. 

Listening to Learn refers to sharing information. Instead of 
listening to judge, the listener seeks to understand the speaker 
and gain knowledge. 

Listening to Decide involves listening to criticize because it is 
persuasive. A person listens for a weakness in order to determine 
the validity of the speaker. 

Listening to English allows the speaker to "get something off their 
chest." The listener enables the person to relieve stress or 
frustration without being judgmental or critical. 


Brown (1994) illustrates that there are six types of classroom 


listening comprehension which are: 


Reactive listening where the learner listens to the surface 
structure of an utterance for the sake of repeating it. This type of 
listening includes little meaningful processing. 

Intensive listening in which the main focus is on certain elements 
or the spoken language such as phonemes, words, intonation.. 
etc. 

Responsive listening which refers to teachers' language that is 
used to elicit immediate responses from the learner such as 
asking questions (How are you today?), giving commands (Look 
at the blackboard), or checking comprehension (How many 
people arrived at the bus stations?). 

Selective listening in which the learner decides to scan the 
material selectively for certain information and not for global or 
general meanings. Selective listening differs from intensive 
listening in that the discourse is relatively longer such as 
listening to sorties, speeches or media broadcasts. 

Extensive listening which aims at global understanding or the 
spoken message. 

Interactive listening which includes all five of the above types 
since the learner participates in discussions, debates, 
conversations, and role-plays. The learner's listening 
performance must be integrated with speaking and sometimes 
with other skills) in relatively authentic interchanges. (pp. 242- 














244) 
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Richards (1985: 198-199) indicates that there are two major types 
of listening: conversational and academic listening, and each type 
requires a different set of skills although the two types share some 
common skills. For example, conversational listening requires the 
ability to recognize the communicative functions of utterances. 
Predict outcomes from events described, and to infer links and 
connections between events. On the other hand, academic listening 
requires the ability to infer relationships (such as cause, effect, 
conclusion), follow different modes of lecturing (e.g. spoken, audio, 
audio-visual), and to follow lecture despite differences in accent and 
speed. 


Furthermore, Anderson and Lapp (1988: 87) reveal that in the 
classroom it is possible to guide student's listening so that their 
listening may be selective, purposeful, accurate, critical, and creative. 
On this basis, they classify listening according to the degrees of 
complexity and involvement into six categories: (1) social listening, 
(2) secondary listening, (3) appreciative listening, (4) critical 
listening, (5) concentrative listening, and (6) creative listening. 


Moreover; Mee (1990) shows that some researchers have 
categorized listening into extensive and intensive listening. 
Concerning extensive listening, it is listening for pleasure and interest 
without having to pay a lot of attention to content and language. It 
keeps the student's motivation and interest high, as well as gives 
valuable extra contact with English in its spoken form. One example 
of extensive listening is story telling. In contrast, intensive listening is 
much more controlled, with one or two specific points. Intensive 
listening can be primarily for language items as part of the language 
teaching programs or it can be for general comprehension and 
understanding. Intensive listening is the more widely used form in the 
classroom. In intensive listening, students have to collect or organize 
information. In addition, learners at beginning and intermediate 
levels should spend most of their listening time in listening intensively 
to graded materials. 

Purposes of Listening 

Listening has an active nature which enhances second and foreign 
language learning. This active nature of listening means, according to 
Littlewood (1981: 67), that the learner must be motivated by some 
communicative purposes which determine to a large extent what 
meanings he must listen for and which parts of the spoken text are 
most important to him. These purposes help learners learn how to 
listen. In that sense, when learners are aware of what they are 
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listening for, they will learn how to listen. So, it is necessary for 
learners to recognize these listening purposes in order to be effective 
listeners, and for teachers to establish clear purposes or objectives for 
learners in the area of listening. 


Different researchers refer to some listening purposes that students 
need to be aware of. For example, Littlewood (1981: 67) and Willis 
(1981: 134) mention that learners may listen for the general gist, 
specific information, cultural interest, people's attitudes and opinions, 
organization of ideas, sequence of events, lexical items-words 
expressing noise/movement, structural items — their use and meaning, 
or for functional items — their form and use. Furthermore, Brown and 
Yule (1983: 57) clarify that students should listen to arrive 
successfully at a reasonable interpretation of what the speaker has 
intended to communicate, and not to process every word, and not to 
try to work out all that is involved in the literal meaning of the 
utterance. 


Moreover, Anderson and Lapp (1988: 90-91) indicate that the 
purposes of listening are functional and appreciative, and these 
purposes are similar to reading. In functional listening, students are 
concerned with finding facts, getting a general idea, following 
directions, or putting the material to work in some way. In 
appreciative listening, Students are ready to enjoy a selection for its 
own sake — a story for its humour or a poem for its expression. Then, 
they add that students may also combine function and appreciation in 
listening with a view to creating a dramatization. In brief, they 
summarize some of the listening purposes in their description of the 
good listener as follows: the good listener is polite, getting facts, 
listening thoughtfully, listening for a reason, and making intelligent 
use of what is heard. 


In addition to that, El-Toukhy (1994: 238) refers to another 
purpose of listening which is enabling the learner to perceive the 
second language in the way native speakers perceive it. In order to 
achieve this purpose, she points out that there is a need for listening 
practice that is not a usual kind of mimicry or memorization exercises 
often used in classrooms and in language laboratories. But the 
intended listening practice, according to her, is the practice in which 
the learner is to listen with full attention to something that interests 
and challenges him, is to get the meaning of what he hears, and then 
produce a response that shows he has understood. Commenting on the 
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previous view, Harmer (1998: 97) asserts that in order to perceive the 
second language in the way native speakers perceive it and achieve 
the intended listening practice, students need to hear different 
varieties of English and accents — rather than just the voice of their 
teacher with its own idiosyncrasies, so they will be able to listen with 
understanding to spoken English out the classroom. 


Furthermore, Helgesen (1998) views that students need to be 
aware of what they are listening for, and then to adjust their listening 
to match their purposes in their native language because this is the 
first step in learning how to listen. From this point of view, Ediger 
(2000) and Saricoban (1999) confirm that in order to learn how to 
listen, students should be given clear purposes for listening and it is 
the teacher's responsibility to establish these purposes. Furthermore, 
Saricoban suggests that students should be trained to listen for 
enjoyment, information, persuasion, comprehension, and for solving 
problems. Moreover, Saricoban (1999) lists a group of purposes that 
should be included in a listening activity as follows: 


General information (understanding of the main points). 
e Specific information (understanding of the particular items). 
e Cultural interest (generally informing about the target language 
culture). 
Information about people's attitudes and opinions. 
The organization of ideas. 
Sequence of events. 
Recognizing lexical items (words expressing noise/movement). 
Recognizing structural items (their use and meaning). 
e Recognizing functional items (their form and use). 

Factors Affecting Listening Skills 

Factors affecting FL listening comprehension have been discussed 
by many researchers. (Brown & Yule, 1983; Rost, 1990; Rubin, 1994; 
Goh, 1999). Rubin (1994) conducts an extensive review of more than 
130 listening comprehension studies and identified five factors: text, 
interlocutor, task, listener, and process characteristics. More recently, 
Goh (1999) determines factors that L2 learners believed influence 
their listening comprehension. Based on verbal reports and diaries by 
the participants, her study identified five categories: text, speaker, 
listener, task, and environment. It went as far as figuring out to what 
extent the learners know the effects of the factors. The finding showed 
that the ESL students in her study possessed “a great deal of explicit 
knowledge about factors that influenced their listening 
comprehension” (p. 35). The findings in Goh’s study (1999) also 
produces the five most commonly cited factors: vocabulary, prior 
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knowledge, speech rate, type of input, and speakers’ accent. These 
factors can be interpreted as characteristics that can make the 
listening process difficult. Among the above-mentioned various 
factors many studies identified, the present section reviews the factors 
in the order of vocabulary, speech rate, authentic materials, 
background knowledge, and learner strategies. 


In their studies, Brown (1994), Norris (1998), and Underwood 
(1989) identify certain factors that may highly influence the processes 
of listening comprehension. Some of these factors are: (a) The 
learners may not perceive certain English sounds with accuracy 
because they do not exist in their native language, (b) They are not 
used to the stress and intonation patterns of English, (c) They may be 
confused when the speaker uses reduced forms such as I'll, I gotta, 
ain't... etc,(d) They can not control the speed of the speaker's 
utterances, (e) They do not have the authority to get things repeated, 
(f) They may not be able to pay attention and concentrate on the 
sender's message, and (g) They may have already established bad 
learning habits such as overly, listening perfectionism. Yagang (1997: 
191) refers to another factor which is that foreign language learners 
usually devote more time to reading than to listening, and this of 
course affects listening comprehension. Furthermore, Rega (2000) 
and Miller (2002) mention that listeners may practice some bad habits 
which contribute to ineffective listening. For example, the listeners 
can allow their mind to wonder and day dream, allow personal 
problems to keep them from listening effectively, succumb to 
distractions, react strongly to the speaker's style or reputation, hold 
the speaker responsible for effective communication and fail to 
become an active part of the communication process, fake attention 
and give false feedback to the speaker, avoid difficult material and 
seek out only entertaining messages, forget to check for understanding 
the essence of the message being communicated, and finally they can 
listen only to the facts and fail to listen to concepts or ideas. 

Teaching Listening 

Teaching of listening attracts the attention of different researchers 
to study the history of teaching listening and how it has been 
developed from 1950s till the 1990s. Some of these researchers, such 
as Brown (1987: 11), Dadour (2003: 5), and Mendelson (1998), 
reveal that: the teaching of listening has been regarded by three 
different perspectives or three major stages during the last fifty years. 
Accordingly, the following description will illustrate these three major 
stages of teaching listening that have taken place throughout the fifty 


years. 
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The first stage takes place in the 1950s, 1960s, and early 1970s, 
when language educators were influenced by behaviorism as 
mentioned by Mendelson (1998). Brown (1987: 11) refer to the 
position of listening in the first stage saying that as the idea of 
teaching the four skills developed during the late 50s and 60s, 
listening comprehension, as one of those skills, began to be paid little 
attention but it was still very much the runt of the litter. During that 
period, the stimulus-response concept was represented by the 
techniques used in the audio-lingual method (ALM), and listening was 
taught by offering the learners the opportunity to listen to the teacher 
or a tape and then to repeat imitating the utterances produced by the 
model, as revealed by McDonough (1986). 


Moreover, Brown (1987: 11), Brown (1994), and Dadour (2003: 5) 
point out that the teaching of listening in the first stage was only to 
identify certain micro skills of listening that could affect the learners’ 
comprehension of the received message such as: (a) discriminating 
sounds, (b) recognizing English stress patterns, rhythmic structures 
and intonation meaning, (c) recognizing the words and expressions 
involved in the spoken discourse, and (d) recognizing the grammatical 
rules used in the utterances. Then the teacher's job in the first stage 
was to train the learners, mainly through repetition techniques, in 
order to improve these micro-skills as explained by Brown (1994: 
241). Thus, the teaching of listening in the first stage can be 
determined in two points: (a) identifying certain micro skills of 
listening, and (b) training the students for the sake of developing these 
micro-skills through repetition techniques. 


The Second Stage As explained by Dadour (2003: 6), starts in the 
late 1970s and 1980s, and is influenced by principles of the 
Communicative Approaches of language teaching and Natural 
Approach of language acquisition. This stage emphasized the role of 
unconscious learning of language skills were learning took place in 
classroom through interaction and exposure to a sufficient input 
which would allow them to be able to formulate hypotheses about the 
language and give them sufficient vocabulary to be able to produce 
satisfactory and meaningful utterances as explained by Krashen and 
Terrel (1983) and Krashen et al (1984). Thus, there was no explicit 
attention devoted to the development of listening abilities, in the 
second stage, since comprehension would occur on its own through 
learners' exposure to an input as revealed by Shrum and Glisan 
(1994; 112). 
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The Third Stage , as mentioned by Dadour (2003: 6), takes place in 
the 1990s and represents the new trends of teaching listening. He 
adds that these trends compromise between the previous two stages. 
Then, he explains that an examination of literature on language 
teaching in this stage has emphasized the role of consciousness 
raising in classroom language learning, and therefore, researchers 
have directed their attention to study the factors that can covert 
language input into intake, which means what is actually stored in the 
learners' competence rather than being exposed to the sent messages. 
In this stage, researches conducted on the teaching of listening in the 
1990s, as revealed by Dadour (2003: 7), have been focusing on ideas 
such as: (a) training the students on using learning strategies when 
listening, (b) considering the learners' awareness and background 
knowledge of the received messages, and (c) utilizing technology in 
the teaching of listeningDadour (2003:8) shows the following table 
summarizing a comparison between the traditional and new trends of 
teaching listening: 

Table (1): Comparison between the Traditional and New Trends 
of Teaching Listening,(Source: Dadour, 2003, p.8). 


























Item Traditional Trends New Trends 
Main focus on | skills and micro-skills processes behind 
comprehension 
Type of repetition, and/or exposure | training on strategy use 
training to the targeted language 
Learners" roles | passive listening active listenin’ 
Teacher's roles | offering input developing intake 
Media only cassette cassette, video, and 
computer 
Activities Teen imitation and | to raise learners" 
rehearsal-based awareness/ , 
activities metacognition 
Senses evoked | only ears the eyes, imaginary | 
views, and kinesthesia 
are also involved 

















Listening Skills 
Listening involves a combination of many different skills that 


everyone needs to understand communication process and to succeed 
in jobs and in language learning. Different researchers have indicated 
that listeners need to Employ a number of specialist skills when 
listening, and that their success at understanding the content of what 
they hear depends, to a large extent, on their expertise in these 
specialist skills.Consequently, the researcher will refer to some of 
these skills that listeners should be aware of as explained by different 
researchers. 


Listening skills have been classified in different ways by different 
researchers. One of them is Harvey, (1984) who stated that listening 
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skills include; perceiving blur of sound, perceiving sound contrasts 
and perceiving contrasts in language units. Other skills including 
prediction, listening for specific information, and listening for gist 
which are presented by Sheerin (1987). 


One of the principal skills which listeners must develop if they are 


to participate successfully in conversation is the ability to identify the 
topic of conversation, so they can make a relevant response Anderson 
and Lynch (1988). 


Nanda (1989) indicates to the basic listening skills which are 


capable of elaboration in terms of some subordinate skills 


Recalling word meaning. 
Guessing the meaning of ideas conveyed. 
Noting details of ideas conveyed. 
Following directions. 
Distinguishing the main and subsidiary ideas. 
Analyzing the levels of relevance of the ideas. 
Following clues to get at the attitude of the speaker, to the topic 
or subject concerned. 
Assessing the speaker's point of view and comparing that with 
one's own and those of others. 
Making inferences, deduction, and drawing conclusion. 
Separating the subjects and the objectives facts and opinions. 
Detecting the emotional temper. 
Detecting absurdities and outbursts. 
Transforming verbal symbol to visual, tactile and other sense 
experiences revived or created . 
Willis (1981: 134) lists a series of micro-skills of listening, which 
she calls enabling skills. They are: 
predicting what people are going to talk about. 
guessing unknown words or phrases without panic. 
using one's own knowledge of the subject to help one understand. 
identifying relevant points and rejecting irrelevant information. 
retaining relevant points (note-taking, summarizing). 
recognizing discourse markers, e.g. well, oh, now, finally. 
recognizing cohesive devices, e.g. such as and which including 
linking words, pronouns, references. 
understanding different intonation patterns and uses of Stress, 
andunderstanding inferred information, e.g. speakers’ attitude or 
intentions. 


Richards (1985: 198-199) provides two lists of listening skills: 


conversational and academic listening skills. | Concerning 
conversation listening skills, they involve the ability to: 
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discriminate among the distinctive sounds of the target language. 
recognize the stress patterns of words. 
recognize the functions of stress and intonation. 
recognize reduced forms of words. 
guess the meanings of words from the contexts in which they 
occur. 
recognize grammatical word classes. 
detect sentence constituents. 
detect meanings expressed in differing grammatical 
forms/sentence types. 
distinguish between literal and implied meanings of sentences. 
recognize the communicative functions of utterances. 
reconstruct or infer situations, goals, procedures. 
use real-world knowledge and experience to work out purposes 
and procedures. 
predict outcomes from events described. 


identify and reconstruct topics and coherent structure from on 


going discourse involving two or more speakers 


As for academic listening skills, according to Richards (1985), they 


involve the ability to: 


identify purpose and scope of lecture. 

identify topic of lecture and follow topic development. 

recognize key lexical items related to subject. 

recognize markers of cohesion. 

detect attitude of speaker toward subject matter. 

follow different modes of lecturing: spoken, audio, audio-visual. 
recognize function of vocalizes, facial expressions, and bodily 
gestures or movements). 

recognize instructional/learner tasks (e.g. warnings, suggestions, 
recommendations, advice instructions). 


Furthermore, Harmer (1991: 183-184) classifies listening skills 


into some sub-skills as follows: Predictive skills, extracting specific 
information, getting the general idea, extracting detailed information, 
recognizing function and discourse patterns, and deducing meaning 
form context. In addition, Miller (2002) has presented three lists of 
listening skill: Informative, empathetic, and appreciative listening 
skills. Concerning informative listening skills they include the ability 


to: 
e 
e 
e 
e 


identify the main ideas. 

identify support material. 

form a mental outline of the presentation. 
predict what will come next. 
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relate ideas/arguments to the listener's experience. 

look for similarities and differences between the speaker and the 
listener. 

e practice questioning to achieve greater clarification, and 

e paraphrase ideas and put them into the listener's own words. 


As for empathetic listening skills, they involve the ability to: (1) 
avoid negative responses, (2) strive to be a strong empathetic listener 
‘through identifying emotions and letting the other persons talk 
through their problems. According to appreciative listening skills, 
they include the ability to: (1) listen for information as well as for 
feeling, and (2) relate what listeners are hearing to their own 
experience. 


The following skill classification is adopted from an 
article by Richards (1987). 
e ability to recognize reduced forms of words. 
e ability to distinguish word boundaries 
e ability to detect key words (i.e. those which identify topics and 
propositions). 
e ability to guess the meaning of words from the contexts in which 
they occur. 
e ability to recognize cohesive devices in spoken discourse. 
e ability to distinguish between major and minor constituents. 
e ability to recognize the communicative functions of utterances, 
according to situations, participants, goals. 
e ability to reconstruct or infer situations, goals, participants 
procedures. 
e ability to use real world knowledge and experience to work out 
purposes, goals, settings, procedures. 
ability to predict outcomes from events described. 
ability to infer links and connections between events. 
ability to distinguish between literal and implied meanings. 
ability to recognize markers of coherence in discourse, and to 
detect such relations as main idea, supporting idea, given 
information, new information, generalization, exemplification. 
e ability to process speech containing pauses, errors, corrections 
e ability to make use of facial, paralinguistic, and other clues to 
work out meanings. 
e ability to adjust listening strategies to different kinds of listener 


e purposes or goals. 
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Listening Micro Skills 

A variety of skills are necessary for advanced aural 
comprehension. The following are outlines of the general micro 
listening comprehension skills hierarchy adapted from Lundsteen 
(1979: 66), This hierarchy can be used to select and classify different 
kinds of listening comprehension practices and hence, it offers a 
sequential scope and sequence of skills. 

General Listening skills 
e Selecting and remembering significant facts and details. 
Following a sequence in a narrative or argument. 
Following oral directions. 
Selecting the main idea. 
Summarizing and paraphrasing. 
Understanding connotative meanings of words in context. 
Listening for implications (unstated messages). 
Making inferences about the context. 
e Extrapolating (predicting what might come). 
Critical Listening skills 
e Identifying the purpose(s) of the speaker and the message to 
instruct, persuade, entertain, etc). 
e Identifying and categorizing facts and opinions (distinguishing 
fact from opinion, reason from emotion, etc). 
e Judging validity and adequacy of ideas and arguments. 
e Identifying bias, affective loading, etc. (i.e. noting the use of 
intonation, "loaded" word, etc.). 
Body language, gestures, etc, and their meanings in different 
cultures. 
Academic Listening skills. 

The following are taxonomies of micro skills assumed to be 
involved in academic listening comprehension to lectures: (Richards, 
1982: 228). 

e Ability to identify purpose and scope of lecture. 

e Ability to identify topic of lecture and follow topic development. 

e Ability to identify relationships among units within discourse 
(e.g., major ideas, generalizations, and hypotheses. 

e Ability to identify the role of discourse markers in signaling 
structure of a lecture (e.g., conjunctions, adverbs). 

e Ability to infer relationships (e.g., cause, effect, conclusion). 

e Ability to recognize key lexical items related to subject/topic. 

e Ability to deduce the meaning of words from context. 
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Ability to recognize the markers of cohesion. 

Ability to recognize the function of intonation to signal 
information structure (e.g., pitch, volume, pace). 

Ability to detect the attitude of speaker toward the subject matter 

Familiarity with different styles of lecturing: formal 
conversational „read, unplanned. 

Familiarity with registers: Written versus colloquial. 

Ability to recognize irrelevant matter: Jokes, digressions 

Ability to recognize function of non-verbal cues as markersof 
emphasis and attitude. 


Richards (1983) suggests that micro-skills such as the following 


are required for conversational listening Micro-Skills: Conversational 
Listening. 


ability to retain chunks of language of different lengths for short 
periods. 

ability to discriminate among the distinctive sounds of the target 
language. 

ability to recognize the stress patterns of words. 

ability to recognize the rhythmic structure of English. 

ability to recognize the functions of stress and intonation to signal 
the information structure of utterances. 

ability to identify words in stressed and unstressed positions. 
ability to recognize reduced forms of words. 

ability to distinguish word boundaries. 

ability to recognize typical word order patterns in the target 
language. 

ability to recognize vocabulary used in core conversational topics 
ability to detect key words (i.e., those which identify topics and 
propositions). 

ability to guess the meanings of words from the contexts in which 
they occur. 

ability to recognize grammatical word classes (parts of speech) 
ability to recognize major syntactic patterns and devices 

ability to recognize cohesive devices in spoken discourse 

ability to recognize elliptical forms of grammatical units and 
sentences. 

ability to detect sentence constituents. 

ability to distinguish between major and minor constituents. 
ability to detect meanings expressed in differing grammatical 
forms/sentence types (i.e., that a particular meaning may be 
expressed in different ways). 
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e ability to recognize the communicative functions of utterances, 
according to situations, participants, goals. 

e ability to reconstruct or infer situations, goals, participants, 
procedures. 

e ability to use real world knowledge and experience to work out 

purposes, goals, settings, procedures. 

ability to predict outcomes from events described. 

ability to infer links and connections between events 

ability to deduce causes and effects from events 

ability to distinguish between literal and implied meanings 

ability to identify and reconstruct topics and coherent structure 

from ongoing discourse involving two or more speakers 

e ability to recognize markers of coherence in discourse, and to 
detect such relations as main idea, supporting idea, given 
information, new information, generalization, exemplification. 

e ability to process speech at different rates. 

e ability to process speech containing pauses, errors, corrections 

e ability to make use of facial, paralinguistic, and other clues to 
work out meanings. 

e ability to adjust listening strategies to different kinds of listener 
purposes or goals. 

e ability to signal comprehension or lack of comprehension, 
verbally and non-verbally Diagnostic testing or detailed 
analysis of results of proficiency tests allows particular micro- 
skills to be further operationalized. 


Micro skills relevant to academic listening include the following: 


Micro-Skills: Academic Listening (Listening to Lectures) 

e ability to identify purpose and scope of lecture. 

e ability to identify topic of lecture and follow topic development. 

e ability to identify relationships among units within discourse 
(e.g., major ideas, generalizations, hypotheses, supporting ideas, 
examples). 

e ability to identify role of discourse markers in signaling structure 

of a lecture (e.g., conjunctions, adverbs, gambits, routines). 

ability to infer relationships (e.g., cause, effect, conclusion). 
ability to recognize key lexical items related to subject/topic. 
ability to deduce meanings of words from context. 

ability to recognize markers of cohesion. 

ability to recognize function of intonation to signal information 

structure(e.g., pitch, volume, pace, key). 
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e ability to detect attitude of speaker toward subject matter. 

e ability to follow different modes of lecturing: spoken, audio, 
audio-visual. 

e ability to follow lecture despite differences in accent and speed 

familiarity with different styles of lecturing: formal, 

conversational, read, unplanned. 

familiarity with different registers: written versus colloquial 

e ability to recognize irrelevant matter: jokes, digressions, 
meanderings. 

e ability to recognize function of non-verbal cues as markers of 
emphasis and attitude. 

e knowledge of classroom conventions (e.g., turn taking, 
clarification requests). 

e ability to recognize instructional/learner tasks (e.g., warnings, 
suggestions ,recommendations, advice, instructions). 


The above taxonomies are suggestive of the sort of information that 
curriculum developers should aim to obtain from tests and other 
sources (Ricards, 1983). 


Brown (1990) presented other skills, among them is discriminating 
between some of the vowel and consonant distinctions made in 
English, using the context to make predictions, making inferences and 
making intelligent guesses. 


El-Sherify (2001) added a list of listening sub-skills "Listening as a 
total skill includes some sub-skills": 


e Prediction: A good listener predicts what the speaker will say, 
depending on the situation. 

e Guessing: When the good listener misses a word or a phrase or 
when s/he does not understand it, s/he can guess it and fill the 
gap of the speech sequence. 

e Skimming: A good listener will run quickly over the oral message 
and get out with the main idea of all what is said. This process- 
whether in listening or in reading-is called 'skimming'. 

e Scanning: A good reader will run quickly over the oral message 
yet giving more attention to certain points in the discourse in 
order to get a specific point of interest. This process, whether in 
reading or writing-is called 'scanning'. 

e Discovering the speaker's point of view: A good listener will 
discover the speaker's attitude and feelings from the oral 
message. The listener will understand if the speaker supports or 
opposes the point of view discussed during the conversation. 
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e Utilizing the context: A good listener can guess the meaning of 
unfamiliar words and structures depending on the listening 
context. 

e Discrimination: To get the accurate message, a good listener is 
able to discriminate between English sound, stress and intonation 
patterns. 


Review of related study 
A-studies related to difficulties, problems _,and_ factors affecting 
Listening comprehension skill 
Yan (1988) investigates why students have impediment on listening 
and found out English learners need some listening skill and linguistic 
knowledge. She chose the students in National Taiwan Normal 
University as subjects. The result shows that they lack the ability to 
distinguish stress, intonation, and do not have rich phrases and genre- 
specific vocabularies. Also, linguistic knowledge of syntax, semantics 
and pragmatics is necessary for English listening needs. Taiwanese 
college students should strengthen the above ability to enhance their 
listening comprehension 


Yao (1995) examines students' needs for listening course and the 
factors which affect their listening comprehension. The subjects were 
from National Chung Hsing University. She found that the speaker's 
speed, accent, vocabulary, background knowledge and interest will 
affect college students' listening comprehension. Among them, the 
speakers' speed is the most important factor for students to 
comprehend. The teachers should notice the content of material and 
how it can arouse the students’ interest. Most subjects also agree to 
increase the oral training course and avoid "Teachers talk much; 
students learn little". The interaction between teachers and students in 
the classroom should be enhanced. 


Goh (1999) discusses factors which influence learner listening 
comprehension and examines the extent of awareness of these factors 
among a group of Chinese ESL learners. Data were collected through 
small group interviews and learner diaries. The factors in order of 
frequency of mention were: vocabulary, prior knowledge, speech rate, 
type of input and speaker’s accent. To find out whether the degree of 
awareness about factors influencing comprehension was in any way 
linked to listening ability, two groups of learners were compared. 


Goh (2000) investigates listening comprehension problems of 
students in college EFL studies. The data were collected from learner 
diaries, small group interviews, and immediate retrospective 
verbalization. Findings include ten listening comprehension problems 
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in relation to three cognitive processing phases—perceptions, 
parsing, and utilization, proposed by Anderson (1983, 1995). Results 
reveal that listeners complained of problems such as "quickly forget 
what is heard," "unable to form a mental representation from words 
heard," and "do not understand subsequent parts of input because of 
earlier problems." Third, in the utilization stage, "understand the 
words but not the intended message" and "confused about the key 
ideas in the message" were often mentioned. 


Chen (2005) explores the difficulties confronted by the EFL 
(English as a Foreign Language) learners while acquiring listening 
comprehension strategies during a training program. The findings 
indicate that the obstacles confronted by the learners are 
multifaceted. Each facet carries a probable risk of comprehension 
failure. Learning barriers are associated with the internal factors of 
learners such as their affective statuses, listening habits, information 
processing capacities, English proficiencies, and their belief about 
listening activities. Other barriers concerned the nature of listening 
strategies and the listening material used. Based on the findings, a 
series of pedagogical implications are provided. 


Hwang (2004) conducts a study which reports the listening 
difficulties encountered by Korean learners of English while 
engaged in transactional listening. twenty learners listened to four 
texts, providing both think-aloud and retrospective data. They 
experienced a total of eleven types of listening difficulties and 
twelve causes of the difficulties. The predominant difficulties took 
place atthe perceptual stage. This was especially noted by the less 
proficient learners and with more difficult texts. The more proficient 
learners, because of their greater linguistic proficiency, were better 
able to progress to a higher level of processing, regardless of 
the difficulty of the texts. The less proficient learners could 
advance to a higher level of processing when listening to easier 
texts. Based on the findings, the priority, in English classrooms, 
should be placed on improving the learners' basic decoding skills. 
For this, input within the grasp of the learners' comprehension, in 
the form of extended discourse spoken in natural oral English, 
should be introduced and pre-listening sessions should be 
implemented 


Lou & Qi (2005) analyzes the difficulties and problems in teaching 
listening to EFL students. To deal with these issues, it outlines three 
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teaching procedures and describes the unique features and tasks in 
each stage of teaching. Teachers should be able to identify what 
technical and procedural issues are involved in their teaching. The 
authors point out that listening should be task-oriented and 
accompanied with effective means of evaluation. The paper ends with 
a discussion of the part of the role-playing and the interactive 
activities in the listening process and the student engagement. 


Yousif (2006) investigates lecture comprehension problems of first 
year students listening to lectures in a FL subject matter classroom. 
Data was collected regarding the lecture comprehension difficulties of 
these students by means of a short open-ended questionnaire and 
interview. The analysis of the data provides an index of linguistic, 
conceptual, discourse, acoustic, environmental and psychological 
variables that hinder effective comprehension. The results of the study 
have implications for both EFL teachers and subject matter lecturers 
in the particular setting in which it was conducted as well as in 
similar FL tertiary levels. 


Takeno (2007) examines factors that might affect listening 
comprehension ability of Japanese learners of English. The factors 
were vocabulary/grammar, reading comprehension, articulation 
speeds for Japanese and English words, English repeatability (Le., the 
ability to repeat verbal input in English), auditory short-term memory, 
reading rate, and reading efficiency. The sample was the first-year 
students at a Japanese senior high school and made an attempt to 
explore exactly how they affected listening comprehension ability of 
Japanese learners. The results showed that listening comprehension 
of learners with good short-term memory was significantly better than 
that of learners with poor short-term memory in cases where their 
vocabulary/ grammar and reading test scores were within the same 
level. A significant correlation was also observed between the 
articulation speed for English words and English repeatability, and 
between English repeatability and listening comprehension ability. 
General Commentary 

The previous part reviews studies investigate the problems 
„difficulties, needs, and factors of Listening Comprehension these 
studies are of great value since they confirm the importance of 
Listening comprehension skill and its barriers and try to find solutions 
in order to overcome these obstacles. It is noticed that this study is 
similar to the previous ones in emphasizing the importance of 
listening skill in learning and teaching English as a foreign language . 
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The survey of the previous practical studies related to the present 
study also reveals that no studies on Listening Comprehension skill 
instruction were conducted in Arar . To address this research need, 
the present study investigated the difficulties of Listening Skill ,factors 
affect this skill. 

Methods and Procedures 
Sample of the Study 

The research subjects consisted of "96" Ist year Female students 
studying at Arar College of Education. 
Tools of the Study 

A questionnaire was used to identify students' listening 
comprehension skill difficulties which are related to the teacher , the 
student ,words meaning, sound system , memory & attention ,topic of 
the lecture, learner's strategies of learning ,listening text, listening 
tasks and activities. 

Steps of Designing & Constructing the Questionnaire: 

To design and build the tool of the study (the questionnaire) four 
scales are employed to grade the responses of ranging from always, 
often, sometimes, and never. 

e Four points for the scale "I always agree" 

e the scale "I often agree" three points for 

e two points for the scale "I agree sometimes" 
e one points for the scale "I never agree" 


According to the four point scale the following criteria were used 
to judge the score of scale : 
e If the value of the mean is (1) - (1.75) it will refer to the scale (I 
never agree). 
e If the value of the mean is (1.76) - (2.50) it will refer to the scale 
(I sometimes agree). 
e If the value of the mean is (2.51) - (3.25) it will refer to 
thescale(loftenagree). 
If the value of the mean is (3.26)- (4.0) it will refer to the scale (I 
always agree). 
The Validity of the Tool 
For verifying the face validity of the tool , the initial version of the 
questionnaire was given to a jury in the field of EFL , appendix (4). 
The suggested modifications were made, deleting some items and 
adding others. 


The Reliability of the Tool 


For estimating the reliability of the questionnaire, Alpha 
Cronbach was used ,and indicated coefficient degree of (0.96) which 
was considered highly coefficient and statistically significant. 
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Statistical Methods 
To answer the questions of the study the following methods were 
used: 
e frequencies and percentages to describe responses of the subjects. 
e mean and standard deviation to calculate the value of every 
statement ,dimensions , and the overall mean of each dimension . 
e Alpha Cronbach to estimate the reliability of the questionnaire. 


Research Questions 
Ist question: 

What are the difficulties perceived by Ist year students of English 
Department in learning listening comprehension skill ? 


The following question is derived: 
What are the causes of these difficulties ? 


Some statistical figures are used to analyze the responses of the 
questionnaire such as frequency, percentage, mean, standard 
deviation, and ranking of the items.as will be explained in the 
following tables: 


responses related with teacher's techniques of teaching 
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5/6) 2 | 23 |3 | 34 | 23 | 261 | 6o | 68.2 | 1.40 | 0.39 | Trever 
The overall mean 2.30 0.37 | Isome 

timesagre 

Table (3) indicates that the majority of the responses refer to (I 
sometimes agree), The overall average score is (2.30) occurred in the 
second category of Likert scale (1.76-2.50) which refer to the scale (I 
sometimes agree).It is noticed that the means of the responses range 
between (1.40-2.84) embedded in the first, second ,and_ third 
categories of Likert scale , which refer to the first, second, and third 
scales (I often agree , I sometimes agree ,and I never agree). 
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responses related with English_sound system 
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The overall mean 2.98 0.37 I often 
agree 





The results of table (4) reveal that the majority of the responses 
referto the scale (I often agree),of means (2.98) occurred in the third 
category of Likert scale (2.51-3.25) which refer to the scale (I often 
agree )It is concluded that the means of the responses range between 
(2.84-3.20) embedded in the third category of Likert scale, which 
refer to the scale (I often agree). 


responses related with English words meaning 
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agree 


4) 471 33 | 375 | 25 | 28.4 | 25 | 284 | 5 | 5.7 | 2.98 | 0.29 ae 
The overall mean 3.09 0.37 I often 
agree 

The results at table (5) show that the majority of the responses 
refer to the scale (I often agree) of means (3.09) occurred in the third 
category of Likert scale (2.51-3.25)which refer to the scale (I often 
agree).It is noticed that the means of responses range between (2.98- 
3.24) embedded in the third category of Likert scale which refer to the 
scale (I often agree). 

responses related with memory& attention 

Table (6) displays that the majority of the responses refer to the 
scale (I often agree)of means (2.88) occurred in the third category of 
Likert scale (2.51-3.25)which refer to the scale (I often agree).It is 
concluded that the means of the responses range between (2.43-3.05) 
embedded in the third category of Likert scale, which refer to the 


scale (I often agree). 
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The results of table (7) exhibit that the majority an i responses 
refer to the scale (I often agree) of means (2.96) occurred in the third 
category of Likert scale (2.51-3.25) which refer to the scale(I often 
agree).It is concluded that the means of the responses range between 
(2.50-3.45) embedded in the second, and third categories of Likert 
scale, which refer to the scales (I often agree, and I sometimes agree) 


responses related with the spoken text 
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The results of table (8) expose that the majority of the responses 
refer to the scale (I often agree) of means (3.17) occurred in the third 
category of Likert scale (3.26-4.00) which refer to the scale (I often 
agree). It can be said that the means of the responses range between 
(2.85-3.41) embedded in the third category of Likert scale , which 
refer to the scale(I often agree). 
responses related with tasks & activities 
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The results of table (9) exhibit that the majority of the responses 
refer to the 2nd scale (I often agree) of means (2.97) occurred in the 
third category of Likert scale (2.51-3.25) which refer to the 2nd scale 
(I agree often).It is noticed that the means of the responses range 
between(2.41-3.49) embedded in the second, third, and fourth 
categories of Likert scale, which refer to the scales (I always agree, I 
often agree, and I sometimes agree). 
responses related with the learner's strategies of learnin 
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The results in table (10) indicate that the majority of the responses 
refer to the scale (I always agree) of means (3.27) occurred in the 
fourth category of Likert scale (3.26-4.00) which refer to the scale (I 
always agree). It can be said that the means of the responses range 
between (2.67-3.63) embedded in the third, and fourth categories of 
Likert scale , which refer to the scales (I always agree), and (I often 


agree). 
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responses related with the student 
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The results of table (11) expose that the majority of the 
responsesrefer to the scale (I always agree) of means (3.35) occurred 
in the fourth category of Likert scale. (3.26-4.00) which refer to the 
scale (I always agree). It can be said that the means of responses 
range between (2.38-3.58) embedded in the second, third, and fourth 
categories of Likert scale, which refer to the scales (I sometimes 
agree, I often agree, and I always agree). 
responses related with student's environment 
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Table (12) displays that the majority of the responses refer to the 
scale (I often agree) of means (3.14) occurred in the third category 
of Likert scale (2.51-3.25) which refer to the scale (I often agree). It is 
concluded that the means of the responses range between (2.95-3.32) 
embedded in the third, and fourth categories of Likert scale which 
refer to the scales, (I always agree, and I often agree). 
responses related with the emotional and psychological side of the 
student 

table (13) reveals that the majority of the responses refer to the 
scale (I always agree) of means (3.51) occurred in the fourth 
category of Likert scale (3.26-4.00) which refer to the scale (I always 
agree).It can be said that the means of the responses range between 
(3.40-3.59)embedded in the fourth category of Likert scale which 
refer to the scale (I always agree). 
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Discussing Results of the Study 


There are six statements that are related to the difficulties of "the 
teacher's techniques of teaching" , two statements indicate to the 
scale (I often agree), three statements point out to the scale "I 
sometimes agree" , and one negative statement indicates to the 
scale (I never agree) ,whereas the overall mean is (2.30). 

There are four statements that are pertained to the difficulties of " 
the English sound system", which all refer to the scale (I often 
agree), where the overall mean is (2.98). 

There are four statements that are belonged to the difficulties of 
"the English words meaning" ,which all refer to the scale (I often 
agree) , whereas the overall mean is (3,09). 

There are four statements that are concerned with the difficulties 
of "memory and attention", three statements indicate to the scale 
(I often agree), and one negative statement refer to the scale(I 
never agree), where the overall mean is (2,88). 

There are four statements that are relevant to the difficulties of" 
the topic of the lecture", three statements refer to the scale "I 
agree often" ,and one negative statement indicates to the scale (I 
never agree), whereas the overall mean is (2,96). 

There are four statements that are related to the difficulties of 
"the learner's strategies of learning", three statements refer to the 
scale (I always agree), and one statement indicates to the scale " 
I often agree", where the overall mean is (3.27). 

There are four statements that are pertained to the difficulties of 
"the spoken text", two statements indicate to the scale (I always 
agree) ‚and two statements refer to the scale " I often agree", 
whereas the overall mean is (3.17). 

There are three statements that are belonged to the difficulties of 
"tasks & activities of listening", one statement refers to the scale 
(I always agree) , one statement refers to the scale (I often agree), 
and the other one refers to the scale (I sometimes agree), the 














overall mean is (2.97) . 
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There are six statements that are concerned with the difficulties of 
the student, two statements refer to the scale (I always 
agree),three statements indicate to the scale (I often agree), and 
one statement refers to the scale (I sometimes agree), whereas the 
overall mean is (3.35) . 
There are two statements that are concerned with the difficulties 
of " the environment surrounding the student", one statement 
refers to the scale (I always agree),and the other one indicates to 
the scale (I often agree),where the overall mean is (3.14). 
There are three statements belonged to the difficulties of the 
emotional and psychological side of the listener ,and they refer 
to the scale (I always agree) , whereas the overall mean is (3.51) 
Recommendations 

Based on the results of the present study, the following 

recommendations are suggested 

More attention should be paid to teaching listening, not to testing 
it. 
More attention should be devoted to develop listening 
comprehension skills. 
Computer ,video ,and overhead projector should be used as 
instructional aids. 
Teachers should use a variety of activities prior to teaching 
listening comprehension . 
Teachers should adopt and select listening comprehension 
activities and techniques relevant to the students needs and 
characteristics. 
It is essential that foreign language learners have a sufficient 
amount of exposure to authentic materials. 
Teachers should be acquainted with all new developments in the 
field of teaching listening comprehension . 
Teacher training sessions should provide teachers with the most 
recent techniques used in teaching students how to learn listening 
skill. 
Teachers of English should be provided regularly with printed 
materials which display techniques and teaching strategies used 
in teaching English as a foreign language . 
Teacher-talk in the target language should be actively employed 
as much as possible, in order to enhance listening skills and 
minimize the students’ exposure to spoken Arabic. 
Vocabulary acquisition activities should be specifically used in 
class time, because these will help listening skills development 














indirectly. 
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e Students need daily experiences with practicing listening because 
frequency of listening improves their performance in learning 
English as a foreign language . 

e An appropriate listening comprehension climate and an 
interactive environment should e provided to students by their 
teachers. 


Suggestions for further Researches 


The following suggestions are presented to be considered for 
further researches: 

e Although the present study discussed listening difficulties 
difficulties for other language skills such as reading, writing, 
communication, could also be further explored in terms of the 
difficulties in the strategy acquisition process. 

e Conducting simila rstudies onother levels. 

e Conducting similar studies on other regions in Saudi Arabia. 
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